So          THE EFFECT OF THE RELIGIOUS CHANGES OF

of society3 and in its turn conferred on the secular activities of
its ally a blessing and a sanctification which they had hitherto
lacked.

Puritanism, however, contained more than one element and
had more than one affinity. It led these diverse elements under
one banner to the fight against monarchical and episcopal
control; but, when the citadel had been stormed and it became
necessary to build afresh on the ruins, more than one scheme of
reconstruction was submitted, often to be abandoned only after
considerable strife and even bloodshed between forces which
had believed themselves to be united.

The first attempt at rebuilding was dictated partly by political
and military pressure from Scotland, partly by the fact that
Presbyterianism, or, rather, the general ideal of stringent con-
trol and authority on a democratic basis which it represented,
was a very important element in the English Puritan movement.
Now, in 1642, with the almost too zealous assistance of the Scots,
it seemed that there was a chance of introducing into England
the solid framework and substance of ecclesiastical and social
discipline. The Westminster Assembly, however, bore from the
beginning the marks of its Parliamentary birth. Instead of being
able to work out freely a comprehensive programme of reform,
it was able to discuss only those questions which Parliament
decided to refer to it. When the Divines drew up a long list
of oifenders who were to be excluded from the Sacraments,
drunkards, swearers, and extortioners being among the out-
casts, Parliament detracted from the authority and efficacy of
the provisions by defining the particular matters which the
Elders might examine, and giving a right of appeal by way of
the Classical, Provincial, and National Assemblies to Parliament
itself. Deprived of the possibility of a more spontaneous growth,
Presbyterianism soon withered in a ground which was probably
unsuited to it. Tor though Presbytery generally took in Scot-
land/ says Baxter, (ytt it was but a stranger here.'1
For a decade after 1646 fifteen English counties still bore the

1 For an account of ecclesiastical history at this time, see W. A. Shaw, The Church
of England during the Civil Wars.